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THE STARRY FLAG; 


oR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
CHAPTER IV. 


A PITCHED BATTLE. 





EVI was alarmed for the two hundred and 
fifty dollars in his pocket. He knew that | 

if his uncle once got his hand upon the money, | 
it would be as impossible to remove it as it | 
would be to roll back the tide of the sea. Be- | 
sides, uncle Nathan had a talent for getting | 
his hands into other people’s pockets, at least | 
in a figurative sense; and in the present in- | 
stance the act threatened to be altogether too | 


literal for the safety of Levi’s high-wrought 
visions of owning and sailing The Starry Flag. 
He was quite willing to concede his uncle’s 
legal right to the care of all his money; but 
there was something wrong, and, being no law- 
yer, he couldn’t fell exactly what it was. 

Uncle Nathan’was so mean and stingy that 
he was hated and despised by all his neighbors 
and acquaintances; and there were plenty of 
people to say that it was a shame for a boy to 


| be brought up as his nephew was. The boy 


was deprived of proper food, clothing, and ed- 
ucation. His home was the most disagreeable 
place he visited within the twenty-four hours 
of a day; and Levi, looking at the pleasant 
dwellings, the happy homes. of other people, 
could not help feeling that his lot was hard, 
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and that the sons of even the common laborers 
were better off than he was. 

Smarting under the general sense of wrong, 
Levi felt that it was his duty to do something 
to better his condition. Boldly and bravely he 
was doing it. He was working like a com- 
mon laborer for the comforts of life, which his 
uncle meanly denied him. And now, to have 
the fruits of his toil wrested from him by the 
same hard hand which had all along robbed 
him of suitable food and raiment — for which 
his father’s estate was charged — was intolera- 
ble to him. It was worth a hard fight, in his 
estimation, to save even the twenty-one dollars, 
and much more to save the two hundred and 
fifty, with which he was to purchase The Starry 
Flag. 

He was roused to the highest pitch of anger 
and resentment. It was bad enough to eat 
such a dinner as that set before him, and to 
dress in rags; but to have his own rnoney, that 
for which he had worked hard, taken from him, 
roused his indignation to such a degree that 
he was ready to be torn in pieces rather than 
yield. It might be law for his uncle to take his 


money, but under the circumstances he felt that 
it would not be justice. 

** Give me that money!” said uncle Nathan, 
savagely, as he tightened his grasp upon Levi’s 


collar. 

Le’ me alone,” cried Levi, struggling to 
escape. 

“Tl let you alone when you give me the 
money.” 

“TI won’t give you the money! I'll die first!” 
replied Levi, giving a desperate spring towards 
the middle of the room. 

Uncle Nathan was a powerful man, and when 
there was any money concerned he always held 
on tight. Holding the young man by the col- 
lar, he attempted to thrust his hand into the 
pocket wherein had been deposited the dilapi- 
dated wallet. 

* Le’ me be!” shouted Levi. 

“My sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Fairfield; ‘‘ the 
boy’s getting worse every year.” 

Levi doubled himself up in such a way as to 
prevent his uncle from reaching his pocket. 

“Here, wife, you hold his hands,” said the 
guardian, puffing under the violence of his ex- 
ertions. 

“‘Sakes alive! I dassn’t tech him,” replied 
the matron, timidly approaching the comba- 
tants. 

“Go behind him, and get hold of his arms,” 
added uncle Nathan. 

To avoid being flanked in this manner, Levi 
backed up towards the table. Uncle Nathan 





attempted to pull him away, so as to afford his 
timid but willing ally a chance to assist him. 
The boy felt that the battle was going against 
him, and it was necessary for him to make a 
final onslaught. He kicked, struggied, and 
twisted. He jumped up, lay down, and in 
some measure exhausted his persecutor, who 
had relaxed his exertions, though he still held 
on like a bull-dog. Levi was young and active, 
and though his breath was nearly gone, he de- 
clined to suspend the struggle. 

The resolute youth had been backed up 
against the table again, where his exhausted 
oppressor wished to hold him for a moment, 
while he recovered his breath. As this seemed 
to be the moment for final action, Levi renewed 
his efforts with redoubled energy. His back 
was against the table, and in his desperate 
effort to release himself, he had doubled him- 
self up under the extended leaf. Like every- 
thing else in the mansion of Nathan Fairfield, 
this piece of furniture was a worn-out and 
rickety concern; and as Levi sprang up, he 
carried the leaf up with him, upsetting the 
table, and causing all the dishes to slide off 
upon the floor. 

A general crash ensued; ruin and destruc- 
tion among the dishes followed, which so aston- 
ished and confounded uncle Nathan, that he 
loosed his hold upon the little monster, and 
gazed with horror upon the wreck, from which 
Levi extricated himself with all possible haste. 
Mrs. Fairfield held up both of her bony hands 
in grief and terror, as she gazed upon the 
broken plates and bowls. The dishes were old 
and black, were “ nicked” and cracked in every 
direction. They.were of different colors, sizes, 
and shapes; but they were property, and such 
a terrible devastation filled the miser and his 
wife with consternation and sorrow. They 
gazed upon the wreck in real anguish, as 
though a dear friend had been struck dead be- 
fore their eyes. 

“There! see what you’ve done!” gasped 
uncle Nathan, when his horror and his want 
of breath would permit him to speak. 

“I didn’t do it; you did it yourself,” replied 
Levi, retreating towards the back door, so as 
not to be flanked again. 

“You didn’t do it, you whelp!” said the 
guardian, angrily, as he stepped towards the 
panting youth. 

** No, I didn’t; you did it yourself.” 

‘* You must be taken care of, Levi.” 

** T’d like to be taken care of better than lever 
was yet; but as you won’t take care of me, I’m 
going to take care of myself.” 

“ Now, Levi, give me that money,” added 
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uncle Nathan, —and he looked as though he 
intended to renew the battle, — “‘ and some of 
it shall go to pay for the mischief you’ve done 
here;”- and again he glanced sadly at the 
broken crockery ware which Mrs. Fairfield 
was gathering up. i 

“I'll pay for it, if you'll let me alone,” an- 
swered Levi, retreating towards the door. 

“Tl let you alone when you give me that 
money! Do you think I’m going-to let a boy 
like you fool away twenty-one dollars?” 

‘I’m going to fool it away in buying some 
clothes that I need.” 

“No, you ain’t,” replied the miser, testily. 
“J'll have that money, if I have to take it out 
of your hide.” 

“See here, uncle Nathan,” continued Levi, 
in a conciliatory tone, — for such a quarrel was 
intensely disagreeable to him, — “‘ I’m willingto 
do what's fair and right. I'll give you the 
money, if you'll agree to give me some decent 
clothes, and let me go to school.” 

‘“*T won’t agree to nothin’ of the sort. The 
money belongs to me to take care on; and if 
you don’t give it to me, I’ll send a constable 
after you.” 

“Send him along,” replied Levi, defiantly, 
as he left the house. 

““T don’t know what we’re comin’ to!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fairfield. ‘That boy’ll be the 
death on us.” 

“He shall give me that money,” replied 
uncle Nathan, shaking his head. . 

‘You must be a little kinder easy with him; 
then he’ll give it to you. Why didn’t you wait 
till he’d gone to bed, and then take it out of his 
pocket?” 

“He shall give it to me. It’s high time 
sunthin’ was done when a boy like him is 
goin’ about town with twenty-one dollars in 
his pocket.” 

“* Wait till he goes to bed, and then you can 
git it.” 

“He'll spend it before that time. 


The boy 
has no more idee of the vally of money than 


he has of the manin the moon. He must be 
looked after. The next thing we shall know, 
he’ll be drinkin’ rum, and gamblin’; and then 
folks will say I didn’t take good care on him.” 

‘So they will,” replied the sympathizing 
helpmate. “You must git that money by 
hook or by crook. It'll spile the boy, as sure 
as—— Goodness gracious! if there ain’t 
Ruel!” 

The last remark was called forth by the ap- 
pearance of an elderly man, who had entered 
the back door without the preliminary of 
knocking. Ruel Belcher was Mrs. Fairfield’s 
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brother. He was dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
and apparently he had come to pay his sister a 
visit. She and her husband shook hands with 
him, and wanted to know what thé news was 
‘over to Salem.” Ruel told the news, and 
imparted the gratifying information that his 
wife and children were in good health, which 
uncle Nathan and his wife were glad to ‘‘ hear 
on.” 

“‘Go’n to stop long with us?” asked Na- 
than, who had already begun to think whether 
or not he should be obliged to purchase a beef- 
steak from the under side of the round—a 
luxury he was compelled to have when com- 
pany came. 

“No, I’m going back to-night, if I can get 
through my business,” replied Ruel. 

‘* Law sake! you never stop none,” said Mrs. 
Fairfield. 

Mr. Fairfield was glad he did not — beef 
was high. 

“T just run down to collect some money 
Dock Vincent owes me,” added Ruel Belcher. 

‘‘ How much does he owe you?” asked uncle 
Nathan, curiously. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars. I was told, 
if I came down now, I might get it; and I’m 
going to do it, if I have to jug him.” 

** Dock is a pretty hard man to git money 
out of,” said Mr. Fairfield. 

‘“‘ Where’s your boy? — Levi, I mean.” ® 

* He’s just gone out.” 

Ruel wanted to see him about Dock Vincent, 
and it came out, to the visitor’s great astonish- 
ment, that Levi was a very bad boy; that he 
had actually earned twenty-one dollars, and 
refused to give it to his honored guardian. To 
the surprise, not to say horror, of the “ guar- 
deen” and his wife, Ruel, after he had heard 
the whole story, rather sided with Levi. He 
wanted to see the boy, and volunteered to 
“talk” with him. 

There was nothing in the house fit for a 
guest to eat, and dinrier was delayed. While 
Ruel went to lodk for Levi, Uncle Nathan, 
sorely exercised by the bitter necessity, started 
for the provision store in the village to procure 
a slice of beefsteak from the under side of the 
round. 

As Levi walked away from the house, he felt 
that the two hundred and seventy-one dollars 
in his pocket was not safe upon his person. 
He anticipated the very action which Mrs. 
Fairfield had suggested; therefore he went 
down to the rocky cove where he kept. his 
dory, and concealed it with great care in the 
crevice of a rock, upon which he heaped a 
of stones. : 
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Before he had fully completed the work, 
Ruel Belcher joined him, shook hands with 
him, and treated him very kindly. 

‘**T hear you have twenty-one dollars, Levi,” 
said Ruel, laughing. 

‘IT have, and I mean to keep it — at least 
till I can buy some clothes and things I want,” 
replied Levi. 

Ruel did not blame him; he gave him some 
good advice, and even volunteered to ‘ talk” 
with the old man, and induce him to do better 
by his nephew. 

** Now, I want to find Dock Vincent, Levi,” 
said Ruel. 

“* He’s going to Gloucester this afternoon in 
his schooner —there she lays,” replied Levi, 
pointing to the vessel. 

‘He owes me some money, and I’m going 
to get it to-day.” 

** He can pay you, I guess; he made a hun- 
dred dollars this morning.” 

“T’m glad to hear that.” 

** How much does he owe you?” asked Levi. 

«Two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

The young fisherman glanced at the heap of 
stones under which the price of The Starry Flag 
was concealed, and perhaps thought it a little 
odd that Dock owed Ruel just that sum. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LONE-BIRD. 
AN OJIBWA LEGEND. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 

N the shores of the great Lake Superior 

lived Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the Lone-Bird, 
daughter of the great chief Wah-bon, or Dawn- 
of-Day, and of his wife Me-ge-seek, the She- 
Eagle. The Lone-Bird was beautiful as the 
dawn, Her figure was tall and graceful, and 
her eyes were as brilliant as suns. The young 
warriors of the nation looked upon her and 
loved her, but she turned away from them all, 
for her love was not for them. 

Dawn-of-Day and the She-Eagle wondered 
that their beautiful child had no love in her 
heart for the brave young warriors who would 
have knelt at her feet, and they asked her why 
she,was so cold. But the Lone-Bird made no 
answer. She clasped her hands in mute en- 
treaty, and bowed her beautiful head in si- 
lence. 

Then the chief became angry with the Lone- 
Bird. 

“Do not the flowers grow in pairs?” he 
asked. ‘‘ When the sun melts the snows on 
the plain, and the birds come to their nests, do 
they not dwell two and two together? When 
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the water-fowl take their flight over the bosom 
of the lake, even they are mated one with an 
other. Does my daughter rebuke the great 
law that runs through nature? The Lone-Bird 
must find a mate.” 

But the Lone-Bird looked up to the moon, 
that was rolling calm and cold through the far- 
off skies, as if for help, and again bowed her 
head in silence. 

The next.day the chief announced to his 
people that the Lone-Bird should be the prize 
of the young warrior that was fleetest in the 
,race, and fixed upon a time for the trial of 
speed. 

When the day of the race came, from far and 
near, over the hills and plains, and through the 
deep forests, the young men gathered, with rust- 
ling eagle-feather plumes and painted cheeks, 
all eager to prove their fleetness of foot, and win 
the daughter of the chief. They gathered on 
the smooth plain on the shore of the mighty 
lake, and, ranged in a long row, awaited the 
signal. It came, and away they bounded with 
merry whoops, and with muscles strained to 
their highest power. 

But there were two, the voung warriors 
called Me-te-quab, or Bending-Bow, and Maz- 
ho-tungk, Who-strikes-the Game, who, fleet as 
the wind, soon outstripped the others. But 


they set their feet together at the goal, and the 
old men could not tell that either was ahead 


of the other by so much as an inch. The 
race wa# repeated again and again, but the 
young men came in breast to breast. 

Then Dawn-of-Day announced that these 
young racers should settle the right to the Lone- 
Bird’s hand by their prowess in the hunt. At 
dawn the rivals entered the forest together, and 
at sunset Bending-Bow came in from the west- 
ern edge of the forest bearing twenty bears’- 
scalps, which he flung at the old man’s feet. At 
the same moment, Who-strikes-the-Game came 
in from the eastern edge of the forest, bearing 
also twenty bears’-scalps, which he threw down 
at the feet of Dawn-of-Day. 

*“‘ The hand of the Great Spirit is here,” said 
the old chief, as he looked upon the equal piles 
of scalps before him, and he bade his wife 
bring the Lone-Bird hither. 

With timid, reluctant footsteps the beautiful 
Indian maiden came into the presence of the 
warriors. 

‘*My daughter,” said the chief, ‘“‘the Great 
Spirit decides that you shall choose between 
these two young: warriors, strong and brave, 
whose feet are like the wind, but who are per- 
fect equals. Look upon them! They are 
straight as the mountain pine, and comely as 
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the cedar. 
and agile as the panther. 
good enough for thee?” 

Then the Lone-Bird opened her lips and 
spoke : — 

‘‘No, they are not for me, for my heart is 
like ice to them, and snow would not melt in 
the breath which I breathe upon their faces. 
But there is one the Lone-Bird loves, and loves 
ir. vain.” 

‘“‘Name him!” cried the chief: ‘he shall 
kneel at your feet, and you shall go to his wig- 
wam and be his wife.” 

“To-night,” said the Lone-Bird sadly, 
‘‘come to the rugged shore where the waters 
break against the tall precipice, and I will 
answer you. To-day I cannot speak.” 

The chief consented; and at night, when the 
round moon floated among the clouds, casting 
its silver light over the far-stretching bosom of 
the mighty lake, they came. 

* Look!” said the Lone-Bird, pointing with 
her beautiful hand upward to the sky; ‘‘ there 
is my love! The moon!” 

‘The moon!” cried the astonished chief. 

“The moon!” echoed the rival warriors. 

““O, thou beautiful orb!” cried the Lone- 
Bird, clasping her hands upon her breast, and 
raising her dark eyes passionately on high, 
“it is thee alone I love: would I could mate 
with thee! Then should I be happy!” 

The Great Spirit heard her prayer, and pitied 
her. He lifted her from the earth, and bore 
her through the lighted air up to the bosom of 
the moon, while the awe-struck chief and the 
* young warriors fell on their knees and bowed 
their faces to the ground. 

When they raised their eyes again, they 
looked at the distant moon, and beheld the 
Lone-Bird folded in its embrace. And ever 
after, even to this day, the Ojibwa looks up to 
the moon in the sky, and beholds the dim figure 
of the Lone-Bird, happy forever with the mate 
her heart had chosen. 


They are fleet-footed as the deer, 
Is neither of them 


PLAIN SprecH.—On a trial for an assault, 
at the assizes, some years since, a medical wit- 
ness, in giving his evidence, informed the court 
that, on examining the prosecutor, he found 
him suffering from a severe contusion of the 
integuments under the left orbit, with great 
extravasation of blood, and ecchymosis in the 
surrounding cellular tissue, which was in a 
tumefied state. There was also considerable 
abrasion of the cuticle. fudge. You mean, 
I suppose, that the man had a black eye? 
Witness. Yes. Fudge. Then why not say so 
at once? 
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“OLD FARMER STEDDY’S STORY.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 


HERE’S a beautiful grove a mile from the 
city of ——, and just beyond it, on high 
ground, stands a beautiful house, and in it lives 
a beautiful girl, with brown hair, and brown 
eyes, and sweet smiles, who will be thirteen 
about the time the next May roses are in 
bloom. 

A little farther on, in a large farm-house, 
lives a hard-fisted, but soft-hearted, farmer. 
The boys who have been caught stealing his 
apples call him ‘‘Old Farmer Steddy;” but 
his name is John Stedman, and he is well 
known and highly respected not only as a very 
good, but as avery knowing man. His knowl- 
edge is not confined simply to the handling of 
a hoe and spade, but he has a perfect under- 
standing of the different soils, and of what 
they will produce; and his vegetables and 
fruits are celebrated for being larger and richer 
than those of any other farmer in the county. 
Many a man who scorns agricultural pursuits 
might be proud to talk as intelligently about 
the soil, and the things that grow out of mye 
Farmer Stedman can. 

He has an admirable talent, too, for telling 
stories. One story, in particular, he has told 
a hundred times, and will probably tell a hun- 
dred times more, if he should live long enough. 
The boys — the few who have stolen his apples 
— have given it the sobriquet of ‘‘Old Farmer 
Steddy’s Story.” They were familiar with it 
before he ever told it to any one, and it is that 
which puts them so out of humor whenever 
they hear that he has told it again. And this 
is the story, as related by a listener: — 

‘*¢ Tt was once my good fortune to spend a day 
with Farmer Stedman. We had just started 
out, in the cool of the evening, to go round the 
farm, when he said, ‘Do you see that fine 
house on the rising ground by that grove? 
Well, I never look at my orchard without 
thinking of that house, and I never look at the 
house without thinking of the orchard. They 
are inseparable in my mind. Five years ago 
I caught four boys stealing apples in my or- 
chard. Two of them were up in the trees, 
shaking down the apples, and the other two 
were filling a couple of large bags as fast as 
they could. They didn’t see me until I was close 
upon them, and had. tightly grasped one of 
them; but I never was the man to make an ex- 
ample of a boy; so, after emptying their bags, 
I let them go. That they would, one day, have 
their revenge for the loss of the apples and the 
disgrace. of being caught never occurred to me. 
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I supposed they would call me a good old soul 
for letting them off soeasy. But there I made a 
mistake. A month after that, when I was fifty 
miles from home, they thought they would 
stone an old hen of mine to death, and throw 
her into my well. They pelted her with stones, 
and, unfortunately for their plan, chased her 
over into Mr. Vanell’s yard, —it’s Mr. Vanell 
who lives in that house I pointed out to you, — 
for his little daughter Jessie, not quite eight 
years old then, — she’s almost thirteen now, — 
happened to be at the window, and saw the 
hen come flying into the yard, and the boys 
after her with their missiles. They thought, 
as they did when they were in my orchard, that 
nobody saw them; but Jessie Vanell saw, and 
heard them, too, for she heard thern say, ‘I 
wonder if the old man’ll know he’s drinking 
chicken soup when he takes a drink of water.” 
She wasn’t long in getting out into the yard, 
nor they any longer in making their escape 
over the fence. They fled — fled without carry- 
ing their seasoning for the well, as the poor, 
lame, bruised hen was lying on the ground, at 
some distance from them, when Jessie made 
her appearance. The child took it up in her 
apron, and carried it into the house, and put it 
on a pillow by the fire, and talked to it, and 
soothed it till it died. I'll tell you the rest of 
the story when we get to the orchard.’ 

** Farmer Stedman’s friend had not gone far 
through the orchard when he spied a wooden 
slab that told the ‘rest of the story.’ It was 
painted white, and on it was printed with black 
paint, in full and distinct letters, ‘This little 
grave isa hen’s grave — good Mr.Stedman’s hen. 
Some terrible boys almost killed it with stones, 
and I took care of it till it died, and then Charlie 
and me, we buried it under this apple tree.’ 

*** You have no idea what a price I set on 
that,’ said the farmer, when his visitor had 
finished reading the inscription. ‘ Why, I be- 
lieve I would rather lose all ‘my crops for a 
year than have it destroyed. The boys who 
stole my apples know this, and they know, too, 
that if any harm comes to it, it will be an easy 
matter to fasten the guilt upon them; so they 
have never injured it. 

“*That epitaph stands just as the brother 
took it from the little sister’s lips. He printed 
it as she stood by, telling him exactly what to 
say,’ continued Mr. Stedman; and he added, 
with mingled pathos and humor, ‘ This is the 
only ‘‘hen’s grave” I have ever seen; and that 
precious child over there, who will soon be 
budding into womanhood, is as ready as ever 
to nurse a dying hen; and if she wouldn’t think 
of putting it on a pillow, as she did when she 
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was seven years old, it would be from no loss 
of loving kindness. Everything that has 
breath, and can suffer, comes within the range 
of her sympathies; and she’ll get her reward 
some time or other, up yonder. It isn’t the 
prophets, and apostles, and martyrs alone who 
are going to shine there, but such as my little 
friend Jessie. That’s what I tell all the boys 
and girls who read that epitaph; and I tell 
them, too, never to get so old as to count any 
act of pity trifling or childish.’ 

‘**T shall not soon forget the story you have 
told me,’ said the listener. 

“¢ And don’t forget,’ replied Mr. Stedman, 
with a humorous twinkle of his eye, ‘that the 
four trespassers on my grounds call it to this 
day, Old Farmer Steddy’s Story.’” 

The good farmer’s visitor left with the epi- 
taph, particularly the last of it, running in his 
head. He has never forgotten it, and when 


‘tempted to consider any kindness small, he 


repeats to himself, ‘‘ Charlie _and me, we 
buried it under this apple tree.” 
—_—__>———— 


TO MY BOY. 


A FEW short years thy tiny form 

Will burst to manhood’s pomp and pride, 
And bear its cares and brave its storm 

With soul unmoved and spirit tried. 


Yet in its best, most prized success, 
No moment of unmingled joy 

Will match the thoughtless happiness 
That glows around thee while a boy. 


Enjoy, then, every happy hour 
That sparkles dew-clad on life’s dawn, 
Nor heed the gathering clouds that lower, 
To break when it is gone. 


Yet if at times a puzzling doubt 

Of life’s intent creep o’er your mind, 
Trust calmly, with a soul devout, 

The truth in future days to find. 


Be true and steadfast; march through time, 
Fearless of ill, with faith on high, 

Till hence, from folly, pain, or crime, 
You go to God — you cannot die. 


SNOW. 


ENTLY falling to cover 
The earth in her quiet sleep; 

Its white robe crossing over 

The graves where our sad hearts weep. 
Yet not to fall forever; 

Earth wakes at the breath of Spring; 
And love, death could not sever, 

Waits the new life Christ shall bring. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 


THE PRESIDENT AND OONGRESS. 


N the present Congress, Tennessee is the 
only state, of all those which went into the 
rebcllion, which has been allowed to have rep- 
resentatives and senators. Ten states are ex- 
cluded. The President last spring found him- 
sclf so weak in both branches that his veto did 
not amount to anything; that is to say, two- 
thirds of the members were against him, and 
they passed their laws “over his head.” The 
President appealed to the people, hoping at 
least to get more than one third of the House, 
and so make his opinions respected, and also 
compel those who were against him to respect 
the people’s will, and admit southern members 
without furtherdelay. But he has not succeeded. 
The elections show that the next Congress will 
be as strongly against him as the present one, 
and as much determined to have its own way 
in relation to the admission of southern mem- 
bers; and the Republican majorities are gener- 
ally larger than they were in 1864, when Mr. 
Lincoln was chosen. Whether the constitu- 
tional plan will be adopted, or some new plan 
be proposed, or the Southern States left out of 
Congress two years longer, until affairs in that 
region get settled, it is now impossible to say. 
A more satisfactory disposition towards the 
negroes and towards the North may be exhib- 
ited in the South, and so a settlement may be 
quietly made by Congress and the President; 
if not, the political fight is likely to be renewed 
in 1868, and be more fiercely contested than 
ever. By that time, American boys and girls 
who now are only beginning to understand the 
question will be likely to take an interest in it, 
on its merits. 





C.uss. — The attention of our readers is in- 
vited toour Club Terms. The publishers offer 
liberal inducements to those who will labor to 
extend the circulation of the magazine. Any 
smart boy or girl can easily get five or six sub- 
scribers, and thus obtain a valuable premium. 
Our Boys AND GirLs will contain more read- 
ing matter, in a year, than any other juvenile 
magazine in the country. 


Poputar Topics. —The short articles in 
our magazine signed W. are written by William 
A. Wheeler, Esq., author of “A Dictionary 
of Fiction.” 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


—— THE profits of the ‘‘ London Times ” last 
year were $250,000. 

‘“SamBo, have you fed the pigs?” 
“Yes, massa, me fed ’um,” replied Sambo. 
“Did you count them?” ‘Yes, massa, me 
count ’em all but one; dere be one little 
speckled pig, he frisk about so much me 
couldn’t count him.” 





Goop men have the fewest fears. He 
has but one who fears to do wrong — he has a 
thousand who has overcome that one. 

—— Thue total cost of A. T. Stewart’s man- 
sion in New York, with its furniture, will not 
be less than $1,500,000. 

AN Irish editor, in speaking of the mis- 
eries of Ireland, says, ‘‘ Her cup of misery 
has been for ages overflowing, and is not yet 
full.” 

—— MEEKNESsS and modesty are the rich 
and charming attire of the soul. 

AN impatient boy, waiting for a grist, 
said to the miller, ‘‘I could eat meal as fast as 
the mill grinds it.” 

** How long could you do so?” inquired the 
miller. 

“Till I starved to death,” was the sarcastic 
reply. 

—— A MECHANICAL horse will be exhibited 
at the great Paris exhibition, which trots, gal- 
lops, walks, and prances after the most ap- 
proved style. 

LeErsurE is a pleasant garment, but is 
a very bad one for constant wear. 

Some men keep very savage dogs around 
their houses, so that the hungry poor, who stop 
to “‘ get a bite,” may get it outside the door. 

A STAMP on a western railroad mort- 
gage cost three thousand dollars. 

DIscRETION in speech is greater and 
better than eloquence. 

— ‘I HAve passed through great hard- 
ships,” as the schooner said, after sailing 
through a fleet of iron-clads. 

HAPPINESS can be made quite as well 
of cheap materials as of dear ones. 

—— THERE are a thousand miles of tele- 
graph in New Zealand. 

—— Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty? 
Because no one ever saw it before. 

—— New York dances away six millions of 
dollars in a season. 


—— Tue industrial establishments of New 
York employ fifty thousand females. 
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A SOHOOL BOY'S LETTER. 


BY FRED W. SHELTON. 


HILu-Torp SCHOOL, 
Nov. 1, 1866. 
My DEAR OLD CuHum:— 


On Thursday I was twelve years old, on 
which occasion aunt Mary gave a splendid 
party, and invited the boys in my class, and 
many young ladies from Miss Winter’s Semi- 
nary. All passed off finely, and it was near 
ten o’clock at night before we broke up. The 
happy occasion will be long remembered. 
How time flies! It seems only yesterday that 
I said to myself, as I strapped my Geography, 
Intellectual Arithmetic, and Second Reader 
together, ‘Iam eight years old to-day.” At 
this rate you and I will soon be men. Is it 
not about time that we took a stand? Uncle 
George just remarked, “‘ Boys, I wish I had 
my life to live over again.” ‘‘ Why,” said 
I, “‘uncle George? Because you have had 
such a good time?” ‘Not a bit of it,” said 
he; *‘but I made some wrong moves at the 
beginning, and have had to pay dear for my 
experience. Could I have foreseen then what 
I know now, I should have been, I will not say 
richer, but perhaps wiser and happier. You 
shall listen to some of my adventures; but in 
the mean time, as we are going to have cold 
weather, here is money to buy you and Bob 
each a new pair of skates.” Was not that 
preaching to some purpose? 

The following question is to come up before 
our Debating Society; at least it is on the list. 
“‘QuGut FLOGGING IN SCHOOLS TO BE ABOL- 
IsHED?” Let mehear your views upon it. If 
I speak at all, it will be in the affirmative; and 
T think I should begin my address somewhat 
in this way: — 

Mr. PRESIDENT : — 

The wise man has said, ‘* Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child,” or to that effect. From the 
days of Solomon this remark has been made 
the excuse for a system of severity inconsistent 
with the law of kindness, as well as with 
parental affection. The Bible is our rule of 
life, but may be wrested from its true meaning. 
If rod means birch twig, and every time a boy 
violates some little regulation, he is to be 
whipped into submission, we have nothing to 
argue for. But has the wise man recommended 
any such wisething? I say not, Mr. President. 
Rods are not only of whalebone, rattan, or 
birch. We feel the rod whenever conscience 
tells us that we have done amiss. Who has 
not felt it in a reproving look, or in the tear 
which has trembled in a mother’s eye? There 
may be a rod of correction even in a smile, 
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most certainly in a frown, and in many a sign 
and token, and in every manifestation of pain 
we give to those who love us, or whom we love. 

A literal rod is applicable to a fool’s back. 
We are not discussing this question, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with reference to fools. Fools may some- 
times be found in schools, but the judicious 
master will send them home again. Solo- 
mon has himself explained what he meant: 
it is that the child is to be guided with a kind 
severity, it may be,— otherwise he may be 
spoiled; that is, all his genuine sweetness and 
native qualities will be lost, or his original bad 
qualities will make him incorrigible. ‘‘ Traén 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” Now, 
sir, training is a process not harsh or violent, 
but a gradual bending and direction, like that 
which is given to a slender vine, or to a young 
sapling, so that the one may overarch the 
beautiful bower, and the other may grow up 
into the straight and majestic tree. Even a 
noble horse is not whipped into his proper 
paces. To whip a pig through a gate is a 
tough job. I have seen him turn upon his pur- 
suer, run between his legs, and give him a ride 
with nothing to hold on by but short bristles 
and his curled-up tail. If a pig or a mule 
cannot be driven in this way, how much less a 
sensible boy! 

Having opened thus, my dear fellow, with a 
plea for the correct interpretation. of King 
Solomon, I should go on to argue the general 
question. 

Our Debating Club meets every week. The 
president is assisted by two judges or referees, 
who decide the question purely according to 
the merits of the speakers. We have also ex- 
ercises in declamation and composition. We 
anticipate great sport when the ice gets thick 
enough. My skates are the rockers, with brass 
centre, toe, and heel plates. This morning, 
when the sun rose, the frosted trees seemed 
laden with Aladdin’s jewelry, and all the wintry 
scene more gorgeous far than Fairy-land. 

Yours most devotedly, 
CHARLES INGERSOLL. 
(THE REPLY NEXT WEEK.) 
PA ESP (EB 22599 1) 

ConcERNING Pins. — Fifteen million pins 
are said to be daily called for in England, in 
which two thousand seven hundred and twen- 
ty-seven pounds of brass wire is consumed. 
Some idea of the consuinption of brass wire 
in the manufactory of pins may be gathered 
from the fact that one firm in Birmingham con- 
sumes one hundred and fifty tons per annum, or 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds, 
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WAGER OF BATTEL, OR TRIAL BY 
BATTLE. 


HIS was an ancient mode of trial, in Eng- 

land, in military, civil, and criminal caus- 
es. It consisted of a duel, or personal combat, 
between the parties, or between champions rep- 
resenting them. It was called wager of bat- 
tel, because a gage or pledge — in old English, 
a wage, or wager—was given that the cause 
should be determined by battle, or single com- 
bat. This gage was originally an actual se- 
curity given by both parties; but in time it 
came to be expressed by the formality of one 
of them throwing down a glove or gauntlet, 
which the other took up, thereby accepting the 
challenge that was implied. ‘This species of 
trial was introduced into England at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, in 1066. It was 
founded on the idea that Heaven would give 
the victory to the injured or innocent party. 
The combatants met at sunrise, in the presence 
of the court, bare-armed, bare-legged, and fur- 
nished with wooden truncheons an ell long, 
and with four-cornered leathern targets. Tak- 
ing each other by the hand, they joined issue 
with various formalities and in the most sol- 
emn manner. They then fought it out. Ifthe 
appellee or accused person made good his de- 
fence until the stars appeared in the evening, 
it was an acquittal; if he was beaten, or cried 
Craven, —the infamous word of surrender, — 
he was immediately hanged; if slain, it was 
considered as a clear proof of his guilt, and 
his blood was attainted. As recently as 1818, 
this barbarous mode of trial — which had long 
before fallen wholly into disuse, and had, there- 
fore, never been expressly abolished by act of 
Parliament — was resorted to in a case of mur- 
der, and was decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench to be perfectly valid and legal, and open 
to all of the king’s subjects. In the case re- 
ferred to, however, the defendant was induced 
t® give up his lawful right to a trial by battle, 
in consequence of an arrangement by which 
he was transported instead of being hanged. 
In the following year a statute was passed, 
putting an end to this absurd and shocking 
mode of trial. Ww. 

——— 

—— An Amsterdam merchant, after lavish- 
ing a fortune on furniture and paintings, caused 
the floor of one of his apartments to be laid with 
Spanish dollars set on edge. 


—— How do you arrive at the height of a 
church steeple on a hot day? Per-spire. 

—— Custarps boiled in a brass kettle poi- 
soned a family to death in North Carolina. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 


BY GEORGE M. 





BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — FRED BROWN, JOHNNY GRAY, 
Nep WHITE. 

ScEnE. — Recitation Room at a Public School 
[Znter FRED. ] 

Fred. A pretty task Master Green has given 
me thistime! He calls me to his desk, and says, 
‘*Brown, those boys, Gray and White, have 
been very inattentive during the music lesson : 
take them into the recitation-room, and keep 
them there until they can sing four stanzas of 
‘The Battle-cry of Freedom.’” A nice music 
master I am! Ican’t read, sing, or growl a 
note, and I don’t know a single line of ‘“‘ The 
Battle-cry of Freedom.” But I must not let 
them know that. Here they are. (£nter 
Gray and Wuite ; they get in a corner of the 
stage, and whisper together.) Now, what con- 
spiracy is hatching? Hem! Here, you fel- 
lows, do you know what you came here for? 

Gray. To take a music lesson, I suppose. 

Fred. Well, you had better commence. 

White. Certainly, after you. 

Fred. After me! What do you mean? 

White. I believe it’s the custom of all musie- 
masters to first sing the song they wish to 
teach. (Aside toGray.) He can’t sing a note. 

Gray. (Aside to Wuite.) He can’t? good! 
Let’s plague him. (Aloud.) Come, singing- 
master, proceed. 

Fred. No matter about me. You two can 
sing, and when you make a mistake I will cor- 
rect it. 

Gray. You'llcorrectit! That’s good. With 
what, pray? 

Fred. With this. 
under his jacket.) 

White. O, dear! I don’t like that sort of 
tuning-fork. 

Fred. You'll get it if you don’t hurry. 
Come, boys, ‘‘ The Battle-cry of Freedom.” 

Gray. (Aside to WHITE.) Ned, do you know 
the song? 

White. (Aside.) I know just one line. 

Gray. (Aside.) O, dear! we're in a scrape. 
(Aloud.) Master Fred, will you please give 
me the first line? I’ve forgotten it. 

Fred. Certainly. Let me see. ‘‘ Rock me 
to sleep, mother.” No, that isn’t it. 

White. (Aside.) He’s split on that rock. 

Fred. Hem!ah! ‘“ Dear father, dear father, 


(Producing a rattan from 





come home.” O, bother! 
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Gray. (Aside.) It'll bother him to “ come 
home” with that line. 

Fred. “Give me a cot.”—O, pshaw! I 
tell you what, boys, I didn’t come here to talk, 
but to listen: now you two sing away at once, 
or down comes the rattan. 

Gray. (Aside.) I say, Ned, Brown doesn’t 
know it; here’s fun. Now you just keep qui- 
et, and ring in your line when I snap my 
fingers. 

White. (Aside.) All right. 
When you snap, I sing. 

Fred. Come, come! 
strike down. 

Gray. (Sings to the tune of the Battle-cry 
of Freedom,)— + 

** Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow.” 


(Snaps his fingers.) 


I understand. 


Strike up, or I shall 


White. (Very loud.) 

** Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Gray. (Sings.) 

** And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.” (Suafs.) 

White. 

“ Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Fred. Capital! Perfectly correct, perfectly 

correct. Sing again. 

Gray. (Sings.) 


‘It followed her to school one day; 


It was against the rule.” 
White. 
“Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Gray. (Sings.) 
“It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school.” ( Snaps.) 
White. 
“Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Fred. Beautiful! beautiful! I couldn’t do 
it better myself. 
Gray. (Aside.) I should think not. 
White. Come, Mr. Singing-master, you try 
a stanza. 
Fred. What, sir! do you want to shirk your 
task? Sing away. 
Gray. (Sings.) 
** And so the teacher turned him out; 
Yet still he lingered near.” (Szafs.) 
White. 
“ Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Gray. 
“ And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear.” 
White. 
** Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Fred. Glorious! Why, boys, it’s a perfect 
uproar. 
White. There’s enough, isn’t there? 


( Snaps.) 


( Snaps.) 
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Fred. No, sir, four stanzas. Come, be quick. 

Gray. I don’t know any more. 

White. I’m sure I don’t. 

Fred. Yes you do, you're trying to shirk; 
but I won” have it. You want a taste of the 
rattan. Come, be lively. 

Gray. (Sings.) 

‘¢ What makes the lamb love Mary so?’ 
The eager children cry.” ( Snaps.) 

White. 

“Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 

Gray. 

“«* Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know,’ 
The teacher did reply.” (Suaps.) 

White. 

‘“* Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 

Fred. There, boys, I knew you could sing. 
Now come in, and I will tell Master Green 
how capitally you have done — that I couldn’t 
do better myself. [Bxit. 

White. Well, Johnny, we got out of that 
scrape pretty well. 

Gray. Yes, Ned; butit’s a poor way. I must 
pay a little more attention to my singing. 

White. And so must I, for we may not 
always have a teacher on whom the old saying 
fits so well. 

Gray. Old saying? What’s that? 

White. ‘* Where ignorance is bliss —” 

Gray. O, yes, ‘“‘ "Twere folly to be wise.” 

[Exeunt. 


POURING OIL ON THE TROUBLED 
WATERS. 
A WORK was recently published called 
“Oil on the Waters, or the Rights and 
Wrongs of the North and South.” ‘To pour 
oil on the troubled waters” is a familiar pro- 
verbial expression, signifying, to allay ex ite- 
ment, to repress agitation, to restore peace and 
harmony where strife and passion have, pre- 
vailed. It is founded on a popular belief the 
oil will instantly smooth the surface of the 
roughest sea. This belief, however, like 
many others, is an entirely erroneous one. 
An experiment made in France, in 1844, by a 
scientific commission appointed for the pur- 
pose, satisfactorily established its groundless- 
ness. A large quantity of oil was poured 
upon the waves without in the least diminish- 
ing their commotion. But the phrase quoted 
above is too deeply rooted in the language to 
be removed; and we may well be content to 
let it remain, since it not only embudies a very 
poetical idea, but has done gocd service as an 
illustration of the power of kindness to subdue 
anger and opposition. Ww. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE MADMAN AND HIS RAZOR. 


IS "tgyvEe was stern and wild; his 
CHEEK 
Was pale and cold as clay; 
Upon his tightened ‘Lip * a smile 
Of dreadful *MEANING * lay. 


He mused a while, but not in pouBT: 
No trace of “‘poust * was there; 

It was the steady, solemn pause 
Of resolute *DESPAIR. 


Once more he 
*+SCROLL, 
Once more its *worDs * he read, 
Then ‘cALMLY, with unflinching hand, 
Its folds before him spread. 


looked upon the 


I saw him bare his "THROAT, and seize 
The blue, cold, glittering sTEEL, 

And grimly try the tempered EDGE 
He was so soon to FEEL. 


A 'sIcKNEss * crept upon my heart, 
And pizzy * swam my head; 

I could not "stay, I could not 'tcry; 
I felt '*\BENUMBED * and ‘DEAD. 


Black, icy HORROR * struck me DUMB, 
And FROZE my SENSES * o’er; 

I closed my eyes in utter FEAR, 
And strove to THINK no more. 


®Acarn *I looked —a fearful CHANGE 
Across his face had passed ; 

He seemed to GAsp — on cheek and lip 
A flaky Foam * was cast. 


, He raised on high the glittering 
blade — 
Then first I found a TONGUE: 
%+*« Hotp, madman! @stay the frantic 
deed!” 
I cried, as forth I sprung. 


= He HEARD me, but he HEEDED not; 


One glance around he gave, 
And ere I could *tarrest his hand — 
He had —— begun * to ‘snave! 


0 —— 


Note.— Other gestures than tho 
may be introduced, or substituted, - 
eretion of the teacher or the speak 











RULES FOR SKATERS. 


KATING is a very pleasant and a very 
healthy amusement for; both boys and 
girls; but like many other good. things, there 
may be too much of it, or it May be injudi- 
ciously pursued. Young ladies, especially, 
who are not accustomed to vigorous exercise 
in the open air, are liable to be severely injured 
by excess or imprudence. Boys are very apt 
to overdo the thing. The following rules, 
some of them by Dr. Hall, are worthy of at- 
tention. 

1. Do not strap the skate too tightly; it im- 
pedes the circulation of the blood. 

2. Do not skate more than an hour at first; 
gradually increasing the time. 

3- Do not try to skate too rapidly; graceful- 
ness is more desirable than swiftness. 

4. Do not sit down on the ice, or remain in- 
active while warm. 

5. Do not open the mouth any more than is 
absolutely necessary, and thus avoid chilling 
the lungs and taking cold. 

6. Do not “ stand round.” When you have 
finished skating, walk home rapidly, and cool 
gradually. 

7. If the limbs are stiff and sore after skating, 
rub them, and understand that you have had a 
little ‘‘ too much of a good thing.” 

8. Do not skate when you feel uncomforta- 
ble, either on account of the weather or the 
setting of the skates — there is no fun in it. 
Have things right, and then enjoy it. 

g. Keep away from holes and weak places 
in the ice. 

10. If there is a possibility of a “ break 
through,” the party should have a rope, some 
rails, or planks, at hand, to save life. 

MENAGERIE. — One of the party, who does 
not know the trick, is blindfolded, and asked 
what animal he wishes to see. When he an- 
swers, ‘“‘ A monkey,” for instance, he is led to a 
looking-glass, the bandage is removed, and he 
sees himself. 

bx<@_-~ WE should be glad to have our readers 
send us descriptions of plays, games, tricks, &c., 
for this department. 
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AN rou tell me where charity begins? 
At home. 

No; it always begins at sea (C). 

“What is your name?” asked a lawyer who 
was examining a female witness. ‘‘Ann Drew, 
sir.” “Andrew!” exclaimed the judges. ‘* That 
is not a female name. What is your first name?” 
** Ann, sirs.” And, like her, we will first give 
you the 


ANSWERS. 
Ohio. 


Leghorn. 

It divides the country. 

It takes in the Black and the White. 
It takes the Licking on that side. 

29. It has a seal on (Ceylon). 

30. Czxsar crossing the Rubicon is often 

joted, indicating that some things done can- 
not be undone. 

31. Tomato. 

32. Toward. 

33- Tobacco, , i 

34- That will do for thi week. 

The first instalment of the thousand letters 
we have been expecting has come, and we will 
see what Our Boys and Girls have to say. 
Here is a poem entitled ‘‘ Ocean,” by P. J. N. 

Let us have it, Mr. Editor. 

I think not. The writer says he knows noth- 
ing about poetry, rhyme or metre; and though 
the poem contains some very good, and even 
poetical, thoughts, we don’t think it would be 
quite fair to print it. 

Why not? Didn’t the author send it for 
publication? 

If he did, when he learns what poetry is, he 
will thank us for not printing it. Now, Ce- 

phas, you may bring on your 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

35. Why is a steamboat passenger from New 
London to New York like a man tuning a fiddle? 

36. Why is the Illinois River like a sugar- 
bowl? 

37. Why should the people of Barnstable 
County never be hungry? 

38. Why should British America never want 
for milk? 


39. Why is the Ohio River like a wheelbar- 
row? 
40. Why is the back of a lady’s head like 
Niagara River? 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


hy H. 


pia 
‘ Nii 


Dh 


= 
mL 


What have you there, Alice? Very well; we 
will insert the 


INVERSION. 
43- Four syllables compose a word — 
The ancient prize of fame; 
And forward read, or backward read, 
The word is still the same. 
HIsToRICAL RIDDLE. 
44. A city oft in fire and sword 
The war saw at its gates; 
And though at last the place was ‘‘ done,” 
And ruined its estates, 
Yet as the people backward read, 
Their city still was raw — 
And well might be, when torn beneath 
The Russian Bear’s great paw. 


J. F. P.’s enigmas are a littie lame. 
Hungarian city is not Peth, but Pesth. We 
know of no such cape as Marlin. Try to make 
one, using no letter more than once. J. T. sends 
us three enigmas. The answer to the first !s 
not the proper name of the society to which he 
alludes. Our modesty will not let us insert the 





second. In the third, that which is worn by 
ee proves to be *‘r-i-g-g.” We don’t 


weary such thing. Try again, John. 





